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BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 


And now, Philanthropy! thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line; 
O’er each dark prison plays the cheering light, 
Like northern lustres o’er the vault of night 

from realm to realm with cross or crescent crown’d, 


Where’er mankind and misery are found, 
. O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow; 
9 Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of woe, 
a Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 
Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank, 
To caves bestrew’d with many a mouldering bone, 
; And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan; 
2 Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 
0 No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows, 
1 He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth, 
1 Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health, 
62 With soft assuasive eloquence expands 
Power’s rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands, 
sk. Leads stern-ev’d Justice to the dark domains, 
If not to sever, to relax the chains, 
Or guides awaken’d Merey through the gloom, 
And shows the prison sister to the tomb! — 
Gives to her babes the self devored wife, 
To her fond husband liberty and life!— 
—The spirits of the good, who bend from high 
Wide o'er these earthly scenes their partial eye, 
When first arrayed in Virtues purest robe, 
~ They saw her Howard traversing the globe; 
| Hel- Saw round her brows her sun like glory blaze, 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays; 
F Mistook a mortal foran angel guest, 
on, And ask’d what seraph-foot the earth imprest. 
untry: Onward he moves!—Disease and death retire; 
And murmuring demons hate him and admire 
yriety of _ Darwin. 
netrope John Howard, the great philanthropist, 
reet. who, copying the divine example of Christ, 
e, went about doing good, was born at Hackney, 
Sah England. His father was very respectably con- 
is four ected; but, engaging in trade, kept a ware- 
att house in Long-iane, Smithfield; and dying 
eda title MA early, left him under the care of guaraians. 
some & HE Not being intended for a learned profession, 
1" he received only an ordinary education; but 
’ ie the strength of his mind, and the steadiness 
wns 12% of his perseverance made up the deficiency; 
” Chesastfs and, if he could not be ranked among scho- 
cond aH lars, he wrote in his native tongue on sub- 
249 Mar’ jects wh'ch have gained him a juster reputat 
tion than the mere linguist can ever expect. 
r) the pub- 


Concerning the early habits of John How- 
ard, though his character has been so mi- 
butely scrutinized, we know very little. The 
Marked propeusitics of the mind, howcver. 
appeared at very different periods, accord- 
















ingly as occasion calied them into action. 
This will be illustrated in the subsequent 
memoirs. 

Howard, having, in the opinion of his 
guardians, acquired a proper education for 
the trade to which they had destined him, 
was apprenticed to an eminent wholesale 
grocer in London, but the delicacy of his 
constitution proving unequal to the toils of 
a laborious business, and the circumstances 
in which his father had left him and an only 
sister, rendering it unnecessary for him to 
persevere in trade to the injury of his health, 
he bought out the last part of his indentures, 
/and made a tour on the continent. 

On his return, he took lodgings at Stoke 
Newington, at the house of Mrs. Lardeau, 
a sensible, worthy, good woman, but an inva- 
lid for many years. She had felt the misery 
of ill health herself, and she sympathized 
with others. Howard’s constitution was not 
yet confirmed or recovered from the effects 
of confinement during his apprenticeship; 
and in his landlady he met with a tender and 


benevolence alone. At length, her assiduities 
conquered his heart; and though old enough 
to be his mother, and broken by infirmities, 
he made her a tender of his hand. The good 
woman, who, it seems, had entertained no 
views of this nature, and perhaps was sur- 
prised at the offer, expostulated with him on 
|the extravagance of such an union; but it 
was not the character of Mr. Howard to be 
| deterred from his purpose, by the dread of 
| obloguy or ridicule; and she became his wife 
|in 1752, while he generously bestowed the 
ismall fortune which she possessed on her 
| Sister; a proof that interest had no share in 
the match. 

During his residence at Stoke Newington, 
he spent his time chiefly in improving his 
mind, and enlarging his acquaintance with 





was seldom frustrated in his aims; and he 
laid in very considerable stock of know- 
ledge, moral, religious, and scientific. It is 
said, that he frequently rode out with a book 
in his pocket, turnec his horse to graze on 
a common, and, when the season permitted, 
read several hours. with ardor. He, unques- 
tionably, had what may be called eccentrici- 








ties: no man, perhaps, of quick sensibility or 


4 


attentive nurse, influenced by sympathy or |) 


books, Enthusiastic in all his pursuits, he | 


| genius is devoid of some; but his were all 
of the most amiable complexion, and he had 
| seldom reason to blush for them. 
| Alter about three years cohabitation, his 
| wife died; and left him a sorrowful widower. 
| About this time, his philosophical attainments 
| procured him the honor of being elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and being now 
disengaged from domestic cares, he formed 
the resolution of visiting Lisbon, then be- 
come the object of melancholy attraction by 
“the recent earthquakes. His friends strenu- 
ously dissuaded him from this design, on ac- 
count of the risque which he ran of being 
| captured by the French, with whom England 
was then at war; but their remonstrances were 
ineffectual, and the consequence was as had 
been predicted; the ship in which he sailed 
was taken by one of the enemy’s privateers, 
and he was soon after lodged in a French pri- 
son. He was now experimentally convinced of 
the miseries of confinement; the latent sym- 
| pathies of his soul were excited; and the 
future direction of his time and his talents, 
which has gained him immortal fame, was 
| probably owing, in a great measure, to this 
| personal misfortune. In his “State of the 
| Prisons,” he says, “perhaps, what I suffer-, 
| ed on this occasion, increased, if it did not 


| call forth my sympathy with the unhappy 
| people whose cause is the subject of this 
|| book.” 

| Soon after his liberation he settled at Bro- 
| kenhurst, near Lymington, in a most retired 
1 and delightful situation; and here, in 1758, 
| he espoused Harriot, only daughter of Ed- 
H ward Leeds, esq. of Croxton, in Cambridge- 
| shire. The pleasures of domestic endear- 
| ment, and those avocations which are pecu- 
| liar to rural life, seem to have occupied the 
| principal share of his attention for some suc- 
ceeding years; but, his lady dying in child- 








| bed, of an only son, in 1765, he was again a 
| Widower, and, relinquishing his sweet retire- 
| ment in the New Forest, he purchased an 
} estate at Cardington, near Bedford, in the 
vicinity of his relation, Mr. Whitbread; and 

_ there he determined to settle. 

The philanthropy of bis disposition now 
began to displuy itself by numerous acts of 
pure benevolence. He projected meny im 
provements of his domiaiii; as mic 


h to give 
employment to the poor, as to gratify his 








«but noble, just, and generous: 
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own taste, he built cottages for some, and 


“others he clothed. Industry and sobriety, 


however, were the only passports to his fa- 
vor; and thus, in a moral, as well as a chari- 
table view, his conduct became exemplary. 

He had been brought up among the dis- 
senters, and to their communion he strictly 
adhered; but his benevolence was neither 
confined to sect, nor warped by party. How- 
ever, it is natural to suppose, that the dis- 
senters were not a little attached to such an 
amiable member of their society; and, on 
their interest, he was afterwards, in 1774, an 
unsuccessful candidate, as a representative 
for the borough of Bedford. In conjunction 
with Mr. Whitbread, who was also a candi- 
date, he petitioned against the return; but, 
though it was amended, by declaring his as- 
sociate duly elected, Mr. Howard found his 
prospects delusive, and turned his ambition 
into another channel, where there were no 
competitors, and his praise would be single 
and undivided. 

a 
For the Repertory. 

' " ‘THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 

A ROMANCE, 

CHAPTER IV. 
(Continued. ) 


Her rising beauties flush’d a higher bloom, 
As thus Palemon passionate and just, 
Pour’d out the pious rapture of his soul. 
Thomson. 
What tempting lure 
Hath this deceiver to beguile his guilt. 
Cumberland. 


Braubenski was nota little chagrined that 
after they had been at the trouble of procur- 
ing something extraordinary for their noble 
guest, they should be denied the pleasure 
of his company; however as the arrival of 
the king made it necessary for him to over- 
come his disappointment, he sat down to en- 
joy the meal with his wife and daughter only; 
after which, as he had business at the capi- 
tal, he bade his family adieu until the even- 
ing, and set out for Warsaw. 

On their way toward the castle Linhault 
informed the king, that that night he would 
set out attended only by his ’squire to exe- 
cute a positive command from his father. 

« What strange act demands a night ex- 
cursion?” asked the king. 

“ Not strange, my liege,” replied Linhault, 
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« But what is the necessity of departing at 
night!” demunded the king. 

«“ None other, my liege,” returned Lin- 
hault, “but that I promised the count my 
father that I would leave the castle before 
your arrival.” 

' “Indeed!” said the king, “and was it his 











command that you should depart before I 
arrived:” 

“It was,” replied the youth, “but I trust 
your majesty’s unexpected coming will plead 
my excuse. However this night I shall obey 
his orders, and leave the castle with Flaurice 
in search of the living daughter of Sobeiski.” 

“ Whom!” excl.imed the king, starting a 
few paces from him. 

“ Thadia, my liege,’’ answered Linhault. 

“ Indeed!” returned Stanislaus, thought- 
fully. 

“ Would it not give you joy, my liege,” 
said Linhault, “to see the heiress of Sobcis- 
ki restored to her inheritance?” 

“ Beyond expression!” cried the monarch, 
“but I never knew she lived!” 

“Did not my father”—he could proceed 
no further, for a strange horror of thought 
choaked his utterance. 

“He never informed me,” replied the 
king, “otherwise than that not a soul escap- 
ed to tell the dire relation. Can it be possi- 
ble that Ferresburgh has deceived me? No, 
no, impossible, you must be in an error, Lin- 
hault.” 

“Has my father never informed your ma- 


, 


fessor was the only one that escaped the 
dreadful carnage?” 

“ Never!” said the king, “nor was this 
Austin in Sobeiski’s train when he left War- 
saw!” 

“Tis very strange!” said Linhault. 

«“ [’ll know the truth of this,” cried Stan- 
islaus, “from Ferresburgh’s lips! What 
character does this confessor bear!” 

“The character he dears,” said Linhault, 
“is holy and humane; but if I err not he is 
a hooded villain!” 

“Then,” said the king, willing to banish 
hard thoughts of Ferresburgh, “ your father 
may have been deceived by him for reason 
to us unknown.” 

“It may be so,” replied Linhault, “ but 
surely it was a strange neglect that my father 
should not inform you!” 

As they arrived within sight of the castle, 
they concluded this conversation, which 
could not fail to excite suspicion in the mind 
of the king, of Ferresburgh’s conduct to- 
wards the heiress of his uncle, though he 
did not for a moment suppose him guilty of 
Sobeiski’s murder. 

Ferresburgh, ever unable to smother the 
voice of his conscience, had left his couch 
very early in the morning, and was travers- 
ing his room in extreme agitation, when 
Austin entered the chamber. 

“ How fares my lord to day?” asked the 
monk. 


> 





“ Til, ill, as usual!” replied Ferresburgh. 











————— 

“ ‘What © have to tell,” said Austin, “ may 
dissipate your gloom. Linhault informed me 
last evening that to-night he would leave 
the castle, therefore you need not fear his 
mecting with the king.” 

“That’s well indeed,” replied his lord, 
“ one loud, loud fear at length is silenced! If 
they had met and he informed Stanislaus of 
my deceit towards him, what would be his 
thoughts of me!” 

“That need give you no uneasiness,” 
replied Austin, “for if it were so, it were 
easy to persuade the king your fears for her 
safety were the cause of your concealing 
Thadix«’s existence from him and from the 
court.” 

“Ha! it strikes me,” cried Ferresburgh, 
“fears lest the knowledge of her birth be- 
fore she was secure in my possession, might 
lead the murderer of Sobeiski, again to seek 
her life. My geutle Austin, but for your 
counsel Ferresburgh were undone!” 

“ You rate my services too high, my gra- 
cious lord,” answered Austin. 

“ No, by my hopes, no,” cried Ferres- 
burgh, “I owe you every thing; my exalta- 
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| tion to these glittering honors, and now my 
jesty,” said Linhault, “that Austin the con- 


safety here!” 
“ The happiness of being servicable to you, 
good my lord,” answered Austin, “ is a suf- 


| ficient recompense for all my efforts to se- 


to» 


cure your peace! 

“« My safety, gentle Austin, not my peace!” 
said Ferresburgh,” nothing can hush the 
ceaseless storm within, or sooth my bosom 
into calmness! Yes, shall I say it Austin, 
Ferresburgh’s baron was infinitely happier 
than is Sobeiski’s count. Though I enjoy 
these fair domains and dazzling honors, and 
boast the friend of Poland’s monarch, still am 
I wretched!” 

“ Without a cause, my lord,” said Austin. 

“ No,” said the count, “I have an awful 
cause! The murder of an wacle who lavished 
on me every kindness!” 

“Things must not thus be thought after,” 
cried the monk, “ or it may be the means of 
hastening destruction on our heads!” 

«“ Austin,” exciaimed the wretched Fer- 
resburgh, “I stand amazed in gazing on 
you! Do you never hear the thunders of a 
guilty conscience; never in sleep behold the 
bloody visage of some murdered friend, nor 
feel him with deathful touch embrace your 
shivering frame, or with a look of agonizing 
despair, point to the wound your bloody 
poignard made? Austin, such sights disturb 
my. rest forever.” 

The noise of trumpets now aroused Fer- 
resburgh from his affected state, and he 
commanded Austin to fly and stop the divead- 
ful sound! 
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«“ Have I not,’ cried he, “forbidden the 
sound of joy within the castle?” haste, haste 
and stop this funeral knell; to me more 
dreadful than the dying groan!” 

Austin obeyed his master, but immedicte- 
ly returned to him in the utmost haste and 
perturbatjon! 

« My lord, my lord,” said he, “ dispel these 
signs of anguish from your brow, and dress 
yourself in smiles, for know that trumpet’s 
sound proclaimed the king’s arrival!” 

“ How! the king!” exclaimed Ferresburgh, 
“so soon arrived? O! how my soul grows 
sick to think of meeting him! When last he 
pressed me to his kingly breast, my hands 
were not stained with blood!” 

“ Nay, nay, my lord,” suid Austin. 

“Go, Austin, go and meet the king,” con- 
tinued the count, “say I am ill and cannot 
now appear; prevent this dreadful meeting 
but for one hour, and I’ll endeavor to be 
more composed!” 

“1 will, my lord,” replied the monk. 

“ But take care, my Austin,” said Ferres- 
burgh, “ to prevent the meeting of the king 
and Linhault.” 

They were about separating when Lopez, 
the porter of the castle, entered the cham- 
ber in great trepidation to inform his lord 
that the attendants of his majesty hed arriv- 
ed without their master! 

This information, though he could not ac- 
count for the king’s strange disappearance, 
gave secret satisfaction to Ferresburgh, 
while he manifested a great degree of alarm 
for the monarch’s safety. 

He questioned the leader of the troops, 
who informed him of their attack, and that 
when morning dawned they missed his ma- 
jesty and immediately scoured the woods in 
search of him, but found only his horse fas- 
tened to a tree. That then supposing he 
might have been dismounted and found his 
way to the castle, they hastened thither, but 
were dreadfully alarmed at not finding him 
there. Who had caught his horse and fas- 
tened him as found, he could not imagine, 
unless it were one of the robbers. 

All the inhabitants of the castle remained 
in the utmost suspense until the arrival of 
the king and Linhault, though not all actu- 
ated by the same motives; Ferresburgh and 
Austin from a fear that he might arrive, and 
the rest that he might not. 

After his attempts to smother his indig- 
nation, confusion and rage at sceing the king 
and buron together, had succeeded, Austin 
requested of the former that as his master 
was very ill, he would excuse him for a 
short time, when Ferresburgh would throw 
himself ut his mujesty’s feet. 

To this the king readily assented, and be- 
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ing shown to his apartment, retired to ru- 
minate on the mysterious behaviour of Fer- 
resburgh, and to endeavor to recollect who 
the prisoner at the ruined abbey could pos- 
sibly be. 

He was convinced that he knew the voice, 
though recollection fuiled him; yet it must 
have been some one who had known him in 
more prosperous days, and he determined 
before he left Sobeiski castle to attack the 
abbey and rescue the prisoner whoever he 
might be. 

Linhault in the mean time ordered Flau- 
rice to prepare for their departure in the 
evening, and Austin hastened to inform Fer- 
resburgh that Stanislaus and his son had 
met. UBALDO. 

: (To be continued.) 
—s 
For the Repertory. 
THE SENTENTIOUS ADMONISHER. 
No. I. ’ 
Hints to Young Authors. 


Always choose a subject that you are 
pretty well acquainted with; and increase 
your stock of knowledge by frequent read- 
ing, observation, conversation and medita- 
tion on that particular subject: this is the 
way to understand it thoroughly, and to 
write well on it: Fielding was at great pains, 
in his Tom Jones, to prove that “no one 
writes the worse on a subject for under- 
standing it w@,” I quote from memory. 

Never sit to think what you shall 
write; but sit down to write what you have 
thought: else you will have only your la- 
bor for your pains; and a consequent heart- 
rending mortification, which may discourage 
you from ever taking up your pen after- 
wards. 

Never attempt to complete a piece, how- 
ever small, in a Aurry; hurry will spoil the 
best designed performance: the immortal 
compositions were the productions of much 
thinking, labor and time. 

Let your subject be, if possible, of your 
own choice, and not dictated; then your ef- 
fusions will flow spontaneously, freely and 
effectively: your sweetheart, your country, 
your patron, or your friend may, perhaps, 
have some right to claim the exercises of 
your pen; but Vida’s advice is, 

A task enjoin’d refuse; 

Unlessa monarch should command your muse. 
Never be so doatingly fond of the off- 
spring of your brain, as to be offended if a 
good and impartial judge should propose 
corrections, though you can see no fault: 
many a man, who has been volumimous in 
writing, has from this cause alone, never 
gained that honorable fame and distinction, 
Which would have been grateful to him 
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through life, and would have lasted for ages 
after he had “to the dust gone down.” 

If your vanity be flattered and gratified 
by any praise or fame which your works 
may have procured you, from that moment 
you rise no higher, the acme of your tran- 
sient glory is attained; and you will have 
the corroding mortification of seeing modést 


merit passing by you to the pinnacle of im-_ 


mortal fume, while you are going down to 
obscurity and oblivion. 

If you would be a poet, whose name shall 
descend, with those of the worthies of ancient 
and modern times, down to the latest pos- 
terity, read none but those worthies, the 
legitimate offspring of Phebus, and “ read 
them by day and study them by night;” and 
to attain the elegance and force of nume- 
rous composition, consult and be governed 
by the rules laid down in Blair’s Lectures, 
and Pope’s Essay on Criticism; and so God 
speed you! I wish you success! Farewel! 

NESTOR. 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 

Some men vainly suppose, that to eat, 
drink, and the like, comprise the very objects 
for which they were created, or rather, that 
their existence is incapable of: effecting any 
thing more. The son of Bacchus pays his god 
the wonted tribute, and the epicurean revels 
in the luxuries and debauches of a depraved 
appetite. So is it with many others, and in- 
deed half the world pass their days in this 
manner, strangers to the pleasures of reflec- 


tion and the benefits arising from the culti-’ 


vation of genius. How derogatory to the 


character of a rational being, of an intellec: 


tual soul! Gifted with faculties, whose pow- 
ers no barriers can restrain, the mind of man 
grasps at infinity and seems to seize the 
great chain. 

Nature in all her numerous recesses, with 
the siren’s charm, invokes the man of reason 
to trace her mysterious ways and to investi- 
gate her operations. She offers an inexhaus- 
tible store, whence we may draw treasures 
of intrinsic worth, and increase our stock of 
knowledge, 

Why then should the study of nature be 
so much neglected? and why is it so often 
supplanted by the mean and degrading ob- 
jects of sensual gratification? The most in- 
teresting of all subjects is, to many, a dead 
letter, an empty void, which the contemptible 
pleasures, of which even brutes are in some 
degree susceptible, engage and occupy the 
transitory life of man, This is indeed the 
result of strange illusion and the erroneous 
tendency of superstition, 

Ignorance appears to be more a matter of 
choice than of necessity, else why would the 
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' 
great mass of mankind refuse to incur a little 
trouble in the acquisition of knowledge, | 
when it is actually within their reech. 

It is really strange, that man should not !! 
have a natural inclination to examine and | 
be acquainted with objects around him. The | 
various articles so necessary to the preserva- | 
tion of life, and those which are interesting 
in many other points of view, are passed by 
with indifference us to their nature, and their 


peculiar qualities are totally disregarded. 
While the inanimate bodics in nature | 
seem to court our investigation, man too of- | 


ten looks on, a silent spectator of these im- 





portant concerns. 

There can be no doubt, that half the er- 
rors prevalent in the world have arisen from 
the want of serious reflection, and careful in- | 
quiry into matters in which all should be 
interested. They who view the exterior of 
an object, without penetrating into its ob- 
scurities, cannot enjoy that satisfaction which 
belongs to the philosophic mind, whose 
business it is to explore the secrecies of | 
nature. The latter as he advances in his re-| 
searches, continually beholds something new | 
and capable of exciting his admiration; he 
progresses from one discovery to another, 
without any apprehension of decreasing the 
sources of information. But how different is 
it with the former? His notice is attracted by 
‘something which at first appears miraculous, 
but fearful or not desirous of risking a few 
moments’ thought on the subject, he resolves 
the whole into a mystery, totally unintelligi- 
ble. Here is an evident cause of ignorance, 
and it is in this way that errors have been 
adopted and promulgated in the world. For 
nothing is more clear, than that ignorance is 
a frequent source of error, and perhaps it is 
the only cause of it; for if all were equally 
conversant with those things in which ail are 
concerned, though the supposition be absurd, 
tiow is it possible that error could predomi-, 





nate? 

The ignorance of an Arabian prompts him 
to believe, that Mahomet carries half of| 
the moon in his sleeve: now such an idea! 
would be totally discarded among civilized 
nations, yet how numerous are the super-| 
stitious notions that prevail, even where nur-| 
series of science and literature abound! The 
multitude deem it of no consequence to pry 
into any thing not actually necessury to the 
support of life; but he who reasons with 
judgment, views nature’s wide, extended 
book, as one unsullied page of interesting 
variety. He goes to the fountain and partakes 
of the limpid stream, whose everever flow- 
ing waters can never be exhausted nor di- 
minished. The man who neglects to partici- 








incur the imputation of ignorance; and surely 
he is a stranger to one of the most delecta- 
ble pursuits in which our time can be em- 
ployed. M. 
—e 
For the Repertory. 
Critijyue on the “ Laurel Hill” of Della Lira. 
Part \. 
«* Still pleased to praise, tho’ not afraidto blame; |} 
Averse alike to flatter or offend.” Pope. | 

Mr. Editor, | 
There is in my opinion no subject, upon 
which an author can enter, of so much de- 
licacy as criticism; a person who expects to 
excel in it should certainly be possessed of 
great powers of discrimination and an ex- | 
alted idea of justice. Equaliy impressed 
with the knowledge of this, and my own in- 
ability, it is with the greatest diflidence I at- 
tempt to analyse the Laurel Hiil ot Della 
Lira. It was never my intention to have fi- 
gured on your page in the garb of a critic; 
and I hope it is from principle that 1 now 
undertake it. The greatest fault in persons 
of this character, is, that they generally car- 
ry criticism to defimation, and would un- 
justly damn the production and hurt the re- 
putation of a person, merely because some 
private pique had incensed them; or the su- 
perior abilities of their adversary, kindied 
in their minds the devouring flames of ma- 
licious envy. Of this sir, you have already 
complained, and at the same time invitea 
liberal criticism to a sii jation on your sheet, 
sensible of its important utility. Under your 
patronage, | would fain aspire to that honor: 
knowing that nothing can be more acute than 
the feelings of an author, I will endeavor to 
avoid wounding Della Lira’s sensibility, or 
that of any other person whose productions 
I may occasionally examine, without depart- 
ing from truth. Being totally unacquainted 
with Della Lira, but as a poet, I trust the 
present critique will prove to the candid 
reader that I have not been actuated by ili 
nature. 

I propose for the present to examine the 
first part of his poem, and shail treat of the 
others in due time. 

The striking similiarity between the first 
and fourth lines is unpleasing; thus in the first, 
‘« Here rocks on rocks in awful grandeur rise.” 

And in the fourth, 

«« And the dark rocks, with frowning aspect rise ” 
The lines being so near each other, renders 
this similarity the more perceptible. 

The idea in the first couplet can be recon- 
ciled in no other manner than by supposing 
the rocks themselves to be immensely high, 
as they are well known to support nothing 
but shrubbery, or trees of no considerable 


In his eighth line, 

“‘ The watery element of the finny race,” 

Is tautology both in sense and numbers. His 
next line is finely poetic. In his fifth couplet 
he has falien into a grammatical error, the 
nominative of the verb “returns” should 
have been expressed. The last céuplet of his 
second stanza I admire. 

In the third line of his third stanza, I am 
at a loss to conceive, 

“« Tremendous rocks, secure from vulgar view.”’ 
This appears to me extremely exceptionable. 
In his fifth couplet, same stanza, the mean- 
ing of the author would seem to be, 

« And sweetness adds to those already sweet.” 


| Gives” in this line is introduced to great 


disadvantage. 
da the eighteenth and three following lines 
of the same stanza Della Lira appears en- 
tirely to have relinquished the command, and 
suffers his muse to wander at random; the 
sudden transition from the iambic to the 
trochaic measure is jarring to the poetic 
ear, and the expfessions are rather feeble. 
In the fourth line of his fourth stanza 
there is another redundancy, 
* To gild with orient tints the eastern skies.” 
i am muci pleased with the next couplet. 
In his seventh and eighth lines, same stanza, 
the idea of “sipping the rose of heuith, trom 
off Aurora’s lip,” is evidently erroneous, 
which isa striking proof of sense having been 
sucrificed to sound. The two foilowing cou- 
plets have a lack of energy, and the first a 
want of sense which I cannot reconcile. 
I beg that Della Lira will not consider 
me too severe; the beauties with which | 
have been pleased I have marked, although 
{ have not shrunk from mentioning his 
fuults. AMATOR POETIC. 
oe 
For the Repertory. 

THE CABINET. No. V. 
O scorn the efforts of the vulgar great 
To trample learning in contemptuous hate; 
W ho find more pleasure in a sordid gain, 
Than the rich hoards of wisdom’s mine contain. 

Some evenings ago, a young gentieman of 
my acquaintance, who sometimes honers me 
with his visits, was by some means introduced 
into the conversation; he has a handsome 
turn for poetry, and a good taste for prose; 
in both of which species of composition he 
exercises his taleuts to great advantage. “ He 
is a very fine young man,” said my aunt 
Dinah, “but he has one propensity, for 
which, although in every thing else he is ex- 
actly what I would wish him, I must dislike 
aim.” The character of my family is finely 
conveyed in its name, and my sister Priscilla 








magnitude. 





pate in these pleasures, must undoubtedly 


immediately turned around and asked with 
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great composure, what that might be? Up- 
on which my aunt opened the whole bat- 
tery of antiquated prejudice against young 
authors in general, in which my friend had 
a liberal share. Among many other sage ob- 
servations, not sufficiently impressive to re- 
main upon my mind, and if they had, not 
worthy to relate here, directing her conver- 
sation to me, of whose authorship I believe 
she had not the most distant idea, she said, 
«“] am confident, that if a son of mine, if I 
had one, or even Gregory (though to be sure 
he is not young) was even to give himself 
up to writing verses and such trash; he 
would incur my serious displeasure.” It is 
well you don’t read the Repertory, cunt, 
thought ]. Having listened with considerable 
attention to her malevolent attack upon lite- 
rature, I remained absorbed in thought for 
some time: but my meditations were inter- 
rupted by a strict injunction from my aunt 
to my sister, declaring, that if ever she mar- 
ried an author, she would not consider her as 
a relation any longer: and that her folly would 
carry its own punishment along with it; for 
she would most assuredly be doomed to 
starve in a garret or nourish her wretched 
existence on the crumbs of the great. “ Why, 


child,” continued she, “I tell you I had as | 


lief see you marry a playactor as one of these 
detestable authors, and I am sure you have 
frequently heard me say that I would rather 
follow you to your grave than to the altar to 
see you united with an actor.” These cau- 
tions, from the present appearance of Pris- 
cilla, seemed to me to be totally useless, hut 
I said nothing, and she, of course, felt highly 
gratified. Having always been passionately 
fond of books and the stage, I felt indignant 
at the ill timed abuse, and couid not conve- 
niently restrain my resentment; although I 
durst not defend them, yet I ventured to ask 
my aunt the occasion of her excessive dis- 
like (I feared to call it prejudice) agaist 
these clesses of people. She answered me 
rather hastily; “ have I not told you that they 
are all a moping, lounging set, and that 1 
never knew a rich author in my life; and, 
pray sir, what greater reason would you wish: ’ 
I made her a low bow; and finding it im- 
possible to reason her out of her opinion, 
who, having no principles of justice or 
liberality on her side, yet seemed determin- 
ed to overwhelm me in a sea of declamation, 
I very deliberately retired to my caamber, 
and there ruminated on the strange opinions 
which frequently usurp the throne of reason. 


I there scanned the merits and demerits of 


the case, and am sorry to say, that this im- 
proper prejudice is implanted in the minds 
of many more rcfined persons than my aunt, 
and that my ears are constantly assailed, by 








the senseless jargon of the enemies of litera- 
ture tending to the same point. 

The faculties of the mind are so unremit- 
ted in their Jabors that they must be con- 
stantly furnished with materials to work up- 
on; why not then let those materials be oi 
the proper kind, calculated to give pleasure 
to the possessor, and benefit to the world: 
“ The mind if not stored with useful know- 
ledge, will become a magazine of trifles and 
follies.” 1 would therefore recommend to all 
young persons inclined to write, first to lay 
in a good stock of intelligence from books, 
and to walk through the paths of real life, 
with an eye of minute discernment. What 
tends so much to the refinement of mankind, 
as the dissemination of literature? And, with- 
out authors, how is this literature to be dis- 
seminated’ Our span of life is so short, that 
unless a person begins early to cultivate this 
taste, there is no probability of his becoming 
useful; for before he can reasonably expect 
to arrive at perfection he is hurried off the 
stage of existence. 

Young authors of ¢alents, although they 
may be looked upon with an eye of con- 
tempt by those whose minds are confined 
within the limits of avarice, and who consi- 
der all the pleasures of this worid centred 
in riches, are in truth the rising pillars of 
their nation’s glory. 

Happy to see Peter Peaceable so much 
like myself in this particular, and rejoicing 
to find the editor of the Repertory favorable 
to our designs, those gems of youthful ge- 
nius with which we may be favored, shall be 
deposited in our literary cabinet with plea- 
sure. GREGORY GRAVITY. 

+ 


For the Repertory. 


Matilda, the sister of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, being taken by Malech Adhel, brother 
to Saladin king of the Saracens, he fell des- 
perately in loye with her. In a battle which 
I have placed before the walls of Ascalon 
he meets Richard, and is on the point of kiii- 
ing him, but finding him to be Matilda’s bro- 
ther, assits him to mount his horse, and urges 
him to fly. This is the foundatiun of 


THE SARACEN, A BALLAD. 


Stop thy rolling, winding river, 
Siain’d thy current is with gore; 

For full many a dauniless hero 
Basks upon thy crimson shore. 


Dread Ascalon’s rattling clangor, 
Pierces thro the ambient air; 
~ Hark! the dying groans cf anguish, 
And the shrieks of pale despair! 


Hear the rattling peals of :shunder, 
Following the lambent fire; 
Adding to the mighty horror, 





Bearers of tremendous ire! 














Fiercer now, and now still fiercer, 
Do the angry ranks engage; 
Many a brave and daring warrior, 

Sinks beneath the battle’s raze. 


There the fearless Malech Adhe', 
And the great Saladin here, 
Clad in coats of shining armour 
Grasp with might the glittering spear 


While the gallant Coeur de Lion, 
Dauntless leads his mighty host; 

Warrior gen’rous, brave and noble, 
Britain’s monarch, Britain’s boast 


O’'er the various hosts embattled, 
Quick he casts a piercing eye; 

While the blood of slaughter’d Arabs, 
Paints him with a crimson’d dye! 


Who is yonder captain mounted’ 
Jealous of renown, he cries, 
Vainly his attack resisting, 
W hosoev’r opposes, dies!” 


Shining is his sable armor, 
Towering is his plumy crest, 

Proud he stalks the field resistless, 
Proudly heaves his pagan breast. 


Keen he spur’d his neighing courser, 
Soon the daring chief is nigh, 

Instant yield thee, ruthless pagan?” 
Hear the British monarch cry. 


*« Yield to thee?” replied the warrior, 
With a keen and angry glare; 

In reply, the lord of Britain 
Wing'd his javelin through the air. 


Not in vain the whirring weapon; 
But a sharp and mortal wound 
Pierced his throat, the great Saladin 


Tumbled on the ensanguined ground! 


See, the bold Saladin slain is, 
Cried the hosts, th’ exulting king 
Bade them sound the songs of triumph, 
Bade the joyful clarion ring! 


‘* Briton,” cried a noble Arab, 
“ Vain, exuliing in thy pow’; 
Should the prophet guide my weapon, 
This is now thy final hour.” 


** Yield thee, see thy monarch bleeding,” 
Cried the victor once ag.in; 

«« Yield thee instant, base born Arab, 
Ere I stretch thee on the plain.” 


« Yield to thee, thou beardless boaster,” 
Full of rage the chief replied: 

** Never yet has Malech Adhel 
Struck, but what the victim died! 


* Over the flying hosts of Britain, 

Oft Pve dealt destruction rourd; 
Often has this steely ruim, 

Stretch’d whole legions on the ground! 


Fly then, fly then, infant warrior 
Spur thy courser, shun the strife; 
Fiy the avenger of Saladin 
While there yet is hope of life!” 


«« Malech Adhel!” cried the monarch, 
Shrinking with instinctive dread; 

Now his fear fraught mind portray’d him 
Number’d with the heaps of dead! 
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Then his native scul returning, 
*¢ Gallant Saracen,” he cries: 
“ Rouse thy prowess, no pale dastard 
Offers for thy sacrifice.” 
Now the clashing armor braying,* 
Nearer still the chefs advance; 
First the daring king of Britain, 
Flung the beamy pointed lauce . 
But the wary Malech Adhel, 
Saw the weapon Hy in vain! 
It whizzing past the noble captain, 
Spent its fury on the plain. 
Back the Arab on the Bricon, 
Cast his dark and angry eyes; 
W histling comes the spear of Adhel, 
Aud the steel unerring Hies 
Ringing came the bleeding monarch, 
_ Speechless on the bloody ground, 
And his languid e. es up casting, 
Threw a pallid glare around. 
Once again the Arab chieftain, 
Aims to give a mortal blow; 
But a voice his arm unnerving, 
Saved from death his fallen foe. 
«« Hold thy vengeance, Malech Adhel,”’ 
Thus his lovely captive cries, 
«Turn thy rage from Coeur de Lion, 
For with him Matilda dies!” 
«¢ Coeur de Lio!” cried the Arab, 
«« Art thou, loved Matilda, here! 
Thou hast saved thy brother, maiden!” 
On the ground he cast his spear. 
“« Haste thee, haste thee, king of Britain, 
Fiercer see our ranks engage; 
Haste thee to thy camp for safety, 
Ere thou sink beneath their rage.” 
Instantly upon his charger, 
He replaced the wounded king; 
Richard fled, and fair Manda! 
While the sounds of battle ring. 
Mounted on a milk white courser, 
See her Adhel’s rage subdue; 
And when fied her kingly brother, 
With him fair Matilda flew. 
Adhel loved the royal beauty, 
And in rattling war's alarms, 
He, when he a captive made her, 
Was made captive by her charms. 
-How she fled, and with Marilda 
All the hero’s prowess fled; 
And the fearless Malech Adhel 
Sunk among the heaps of of dead! 
OTHELLO. 





For the Repertory. 
MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


"Hark! the dread thunder! how it peals above! 


‘Vhrough heaven’s wide arch in awful sounds it flies 
And bursts with fury on the world below; 

Phe vived lightning darts; the gathering cloud 
With gl - my darkness veils the clearer sky, 

And copious showers descend. The parched earth, 
Burnt with the summer's all prostrating heat, 
Drinks in the cheering water as it falls 

And seems revived: new life and vigor spread 
hrough all the vegetable world; and man 


* Arms on armor clashing, bray’d 
Horrible discord, 





And beast the grateful prospect pleased enjoy. 
Thus nature, ever kind to man, makes plain 

His path; but he her dictates disregards, 

And takes, perversely takes, his own sad course, 
Whose end is certain trouble, sorrow, pain. 
Blind to his real interest, weak man 

Runs onward to the brink of woe; nor stops, 

Till desolation gloom his days and sad 
Misfortune fill the overflowing cup 

Of sorrows; and behold he drinks the dregs! 


to write till they are adepts in it: another remarks, 
I Jove to see the fostering hand exercised in cultivat- 
ing the native productions of our country; and that 
our young tyro should be kept from public view till 
he be complete master of composition, appears to be 
as rational as that he should be kept from the water 
till he has learned to swim. One says, throw all po- 
litical notices out of your paper; we have read them 
at least a week before you give them: another ob- 
serves, Lam glad when you present any political in. 





Alas! how very bitter is the draught! 
The price of folly, vanity and crime. 


And learn to live as those whose destiny 
Is surely fix’d for immortality 


Unmindful, heedlessly, the dangerous path, 
Till on the breaking verge of life they stand, 
Then, sudden, down the dreadful precipice, 
Rush headlong to oblivion’s dreary gulf? 


Man’s transitory life; and heavy cares 

Which marr’d his peace, now cease to trouble him. 
But, oh! more awful is his future fate! 

Tis fix'd, eternal, ne’er can be reversed! 

Then, why indulge in vanity and folly? 

Why yield submissive to the tempter’s wiles, 

And fall, the victim of delusive error? 

Oh, man! be wise! forsake ambition’s snares; 

And live as beings of superior rank: 

So shalt thou safely and securely pass 





| 
Alas! how awful, and how sad! Thus ends | 


telligence, as you hold an equal scale; for, from the 
gloss of party writers on borh sides. 1 am puzzled 


The cost, how dear! Will mortals ne’er grow wise? || which to credit One says, out with your list of mar- 


riages, health office reports, &e ; another, I subscri- 


bed to your paper principally because it contains va- 


ful at a furure day. &e &e. 
in perplexicies like these have we poor editors 
, been; and now, in such cases, 


} 
} 
| 
° | 
And endless being? Or will they thus tread | luable, though jugitive, documents that may be use- 
| 
| 


“« Say, ye severest, what would ye have done?” 

A recent communication, however, of a very sin- 
gular complexion, signed « Laneret,’’ demands a 
| more pointed animadversion: not from its own me- 
| rits; not from the merits of its author; not from the 
| puerile buggaboos held out to intimidate; but from 
| a sense of duty to our obliging correspondents, to 
| our liberal subscribers, to our patronising frends, to 
the public at large, and to ourselves. We could with 


| a great deal of ease, and we would with a great deal 
' . 
| of pleasure, give a full and complete refutation of 





Through this world’s desart, to a higher sphere 
Of life and bliss and immortality. HERMINIUS. 








JObhiladelpbia, | 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1810. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — | 

At an early period of our publication, we invited 
such suggestions for the improvement of our paper 
as might render it generally useful and pleasing; in 


and some by letter: of these we think a bare recital 


cidation, the great difficulties and perplexities at-_ 
tending the situation of an editor, who acts as a ca- } 
terer to the diversified taste of the public One says, 

we don’t like your secretary’s reports, &c ; another, - 


deserves a distinguished encouragement One says, | 


lish intrigue novels and amorous tales; another, I 
can’t conceive what taste some people have to relish 
such stuff, which fills the head with nonsense and 


says, I hate the serious cast of your paper; it makes 
one gloomy; it is for all the world just like preach- 
ing, and we have enough of that already: I want fun, 
something to make me laugh: another observes, I 





like your paper, because I tind something solid and 
useful in it, that will bear a reperusal, and has a 
tendency to counteract the pernicious frivolities of 
the day. One says, I like all well enough except the 
poetry, and poetry though ever so good I never could 
bear; another, the effusions of the intelligent muse 
animated by the glow of sensibility, are what I love 
above all things; it softens the asperities, and light- 
ens the cares of life. One says, I hate this original- 
ity as they cali it; every fellow that can hold a pen 
tries his hand at scribbling; they ought not to attempt 








consequence of which we received some hints orally | 


will evince to the world, more than a display of elu- © 


the preservation of such valuable public documents | 


you will get ten subscribers to one if you will pub- || 


as we should thereby encroach 100 much upon the 
privileges of our worthy correspondents, we shall 
_ confine our remarks to the most prominent features 
of his splenetic invective: these we shall s:ate in the 
order in which they occur, in his own words; which 
will be treating him with more candor than he has 
treated us. 

1. He, says he, takes into consideration “ the im- 
possibility of (our) wholly pleasing every reader.” 

2. Our paper ‘is not what it easily could be; it is 
no what it ought to be.” 

3 Its * character is one continued flow of serious 
matter, erroneously styled essays, written in a dry 
monotonous style, neither affording any thing new, 
nor pleasing one fifth part of the readers.” 
| 4 “The mind of man is so very varying that 

among the whole of the subscribers there are not 
* two whose tase corresponds to each other.” 


5.“ The paper should contain as grear a variety 
of subjects, if possible, as there are minds to be found 
among the subscripers ” 
| 6. The poetry chiefly flows in the same pensive 

strain as the prose; and some pieces (remiudingLa- 
| neret of the story of the dog with a kettle tied to his 


the heart with vicious propensiues; I am pleased | tail) have nothing bur a jingle at the end of their 
that the Repertory is so free from such trash. One || |ines to recommend them 


7 Of the prose, ‘+ the biography, the letters toa 
sister and the Heiress of Sobeiski, are the only sub- 
| jects that have been worth perusal: the other com- 
{| munications that occupy the rest of the columns are 
scarce worth mentioning.” 

8 The paper * should contain a little of every 
thing; it should be a medi¢y," &c. 

9 Laneret gives ‘the prophecy, that if the Re- 
pertory dees not take for its model the Rambler, 
Spectator Connoisseur, Minerva. Dessert. or Port 
Folio, it will soon, very soon, meet with the fate of” 
—troco dreadful to name! 

10. He closes the list with an emphatic NB. 
The letter box,” is resorted to * only’ by «swarms 
of ambitious doggre! poets and miserable scribblers. 
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Whar a melancholy catalogue of faults, objections 
and blemishes! What a profound and capacious mind 
is here displaved! What perspicacity! What energy! 
What solidity of judgment and soundness of logic! 
Enough, one would think, to appal the stoutest 
heart, and prostrate the boldest efforts of a Hercu- 
lean editor! But we will meet our adversary with that 
dispassionateness of temper which ought ever to 
characterise the investigation of truth; and our only 
weapons shall be common reason and common sense 

Before we answer the allegations separately, we 
beg the candid reader to take notice of the great 
consistency of our author, thus; by comparing the 
first, second, fourth, and fifth numbers, it will appear 
that no two tastes correspond; that the subjects ought 
to be as various as the minds of the subscribers; that 
it is ‘mpossible wholly to please every reader; and 
yet, forsoorh, it is what easily could be done. As this 
is a species of ratiocination which is not to be found 
in Watts or Duncan or Andrews, we should be glad 
to know whence it has been taken. Again: by com- 
paring the third, sixth, and seventh numbers, it will 
appear that our 4ristotle objects to the prose of the 
Reperrors for being in one continued flow of serious 
ma‘ er, and to our poetry for flowing in the same 


the precise number that are pleased with the paper 
As he, however, may have calculated by some sys- 
tem of arithmetic with which we are unacquainted, 
as new and accurate perhaps as his logic, we shall 
not presume further to contest the point. 

4. That “ the mind of man is very varying” is true 
enough; but it is a very bold assertion that among 
upwards of three hundred persons “ there are not 
two whose taste corresponds to each other.” But 
perhaps by the rules of calculation in the arithmetic 
referred to, Laneret has found it out; atany rate we 
have no divination dictionary at hand to satisfy our- 
selves on that subject. 

5 From the modes of thinking to which we have | 
been accustomed, we pronounce the whole of this | 
allegation to be but a fortunate expletive to fill up 
a great chasm where sense (that uncommandable 
thing!) was much wanted; for really when analy sed 
and examined, it appears to have no meaning at all. 

6. The palpable falsehood of this assertion, togeth- 
er with the malicious sneer with which it is uttered, 
deserves not a reply; and as to the vulgar story of the 
dog and kettle, it may * excite his risibles” because 
he is ‘* fond of laughing,” and because it may have 








been one of his boyish tricks; but it is indeed too piti- 





pensive stream; and yet at the same time he speaks 
in encomium of J’s letters tu a sister, which a chiid 
might perceive are among the most serious subjects of 
religion, and consequently are of that somdre cast, 
which seems so peculiarly disagreeable to him If 
this be not absurdity according to the approved modes 


of reasoning, we will allow it to cap the climax of | 


L’s new system of logic But we hasten to a more 
important object, that of giving a short reply to each 
of his allegations, in succession 

1. We are well aware not only of the absolute im- 
possibility of wholly pleasing every reader. but of 
wholly pleasing any one reader for a lengrh of time, 
because ** the mind of man isso very varying ” that 
what would please to day, to morrow might disgust. 
All we can do, is what we are striving todo, namely, 
to diversify our paper in such a manner as to render 
it generally, and permanently pleasing. 

2. That our paper is not what it ought to be, we 
have already anticipated, would be the crv of * many 
who feel and more who fear the stroke” of just satire 
upon the reigning vices and follies of the age So it 
was with the snarlers inthe time of Steele, Addison, 
Young and Pope; but those illustrious champions in 
the cause of virtue and literature held on their steady 
and determined course, and we at the present day 
fecl the benign effects of their labors ut who is 
this mighty dictator who sets his opinion to prepon- 
derate the scale containing the weight of the collected 
opinions of hundreds? [see below.] And who is this 


colossus of learning who can so eusi/y render a peri ever, another instance from Laneret; suppose we 
wdical publication what it ought to be? The reader | give a little of every thing to suit every taste. then, 


will see by and by. 

3. We know that the style of our serious matter 
is in general « monotonous” ard has little or ‘ no- 
thing new;” and we know also that this is the case 
of all serious matter: why? because that is the style 
Which from its nature suits it best; and the matter 
of religious instruction is the same that it was eigh- 
teen hundred years ago” But by what superaatural 
power has Laneret discovered that our serious. mat- 
er is not pleasing to ++ one fiftd part of our readers?” 
We ourselves can tell how many subscribers we 
have: but as in the houses of many subscribers there 
are from five to ten persons capable of reading, it 


Ty ° e 
Y readers we have, and much more so to ascertain 





\ 
' 


(ever, have reason to feel the injustice of his ungua/i- 


' 


| fully low to merit a serious answer. L. will, how- 
\ fied censure before we have done with him 

| 7. The broad assertion here made implies that 
| two-thirds of the prose in the Repertory are not 
|** worth perusal,” and indeed “are scarce worth 
mentioning”? Is not-this the very quintescence of mo- 
| desty! What a handsome compliment paid to many 
hundreds of readers in different parts of the Union 

as we shall shew in the sequel! 

8 We wonder if it be possible that Laneret can 
| be in earnest when he says that our paper ought to 
| contain a /ittle of every thing! We admit the pro- 
| priety and it shall be our unceasing endeavor to pre- 
| serve a due intermixture of the serious and comic, 
| the solid and airy, the useful and amusing, through 
| the course of the publication; so that the sombre 
| cast of one part may be enlivened by the sprightly 
_airof another; but all editors of miscellanies well 
' know that it is scarcely within the compass of hu 
| man ability to have every single paper for years so 

equally balanced as to hit precisely the fastidious- 
ness of some tastes, or the capriciousness of some 








altogether baffles even our conjecture to tell how ma- | 


| fancies. Suppose, for instance, we were, according 
| to Laneret’s scheme, give in any one paper a /itt/e 
|| of every thing, in order to please add our subscribers; 
| into how many atomical divisions must our eight 
|| pages be divided? and how very, very little in- 
deed would there be on any one thing! the absurdity 
of such a plan is its own refutation Take, how- 


u 





good reason for making even those immortal monw 
ments of erudition “the mode!” which we mus! 
copy, and by which we must be governed, in all 
their minutiz. Bur as to setting up the Minerva a: 
“the model” of our paper, the Minerva! the Miner- 
va, so full of /uscious tales for an indelicate taste! the 
Minerva! the language of some parts of which 
would call a blush into the cheek of a virtuous ferale 
even in the retirement of her chamber! Indeed, Mr 
Laneret, we can scarcely tell whether to laugh or 
not: you are certainly dreaming of the licentious age 
of Charles the Il. We could give you a few goud 
stories about the Minerva; but we think you have 
enough at present of this kind; and, if you will only 
keep your temper, we will in a few momenis give 
you more than enough of another kind which you 
little expect 

10. Whether those who write poetry for the 
Repertory are the dopgrel poets, and those wh 
write prose are the miserable scribblers, which you 
are pleased to cail them, we will show, by such a 
“ crowd of respectable witnesses, and such an out- 
pourmg of honorable testimonials,’ as ought to 
overwhelm you in confusion, and induce you to hide 
for shame in the “ umbrageous bowers” of Schuyl- 
kill. 

Attacked as we have been,every liberal minded. 
man will allow us the right of self detence: and in 
such a cause no substaniial evidence that ma, be 
adduced can savor of ostentation; no just vindi- 
cation will incur the imputation of vanity. What 
immediately follows contains the unsolicited and 
spontaneous opinion of men with whom we have 
no personal acquaintance, whom we never have seen 
and probably never shall see: though in the incomi- 





astic strain it may overrate our deserts, it cannot 
overrate our desires to merit the honorable praise 
it bestows. Let it speak forth to a candid world. 

1. In the Times of May 19. published at Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, by H. Hamilton and J. B. kis- 
lev, is contained the following notice: «* We have 
received the first number of a well conducted and 
handsomely executed literary paper entitled the Phi- 
ladelphia Repertory.” And in subsequent numbers 
they have published from the Kepertor,, the descrip- 
tion of a day spent on the west bank of the Schuvyl- 
kill, by Lorenzo; the stanzas beginning with « Au- 
rora her nymphs with fresh garlands adorn,” by 
Thaddeus; the view of Mankind by M ; the Lyre 
strain I, by Amor Mental; the Contrast No 1, by 
Othello; the stanzas beginning with «* Alone unpro- 
tected a fair flower flourish’d,” by Orlando, arid the 
Hermit, by M. 

2. In the American Daily Advertiser, published 
in Philadelphia by Zachariah Poulson, was publish- 
ed, a few days after its appearance in the Re periory, 
but without acknowledgment, American I depen- 





|, here must be the language of the moralist, there 
| the language of the tavern; here must be the purity 


7 . . . 7 | 
| of chastity, there the licentiousness of the brothel; | 
| here &c. but it is too shocking and painful to enu- | 


| merate what would compose the desired « Medley.” 
, The horrid and disgusting picture is of itself a com- 
| plete refutation of the plan. 

9. We bow with sincere deference and respect to 
the Spectator, Rambler, Connoisseur, Port Folio; 
and we shall avail ourselves of the instructions of 
those admirable works, as far as in our judgment will 
comport with the views of the Kepertury, bur nor 
an iota farther; we view no set of men 2s ineapa- 
ble of error, we hold up no work: as perfect exem- 





dence, a patriotic song, by Amyntor 

3 In the New York Journal of the 7th of July, 
the same stanzas are inseried 

4. In the Edenton Gazette of July 13, printed at 
Edenton N.C by James Willis, is inser:ed from the 
Repertory an Ode on the Auniversary of American 
Independence taken by us from a manuscript copy 
| brought from England. In rhe same paper of Aug. 
G, is inserted from ihe Kepertory Katy’s song 
| 5 In the Raleigh Minerva of july 19, published 





| at Raleigh N.C. by William bovlan, is inseried 


| Katy’s song, written by ore of our young poets w ho 
| possesses the most promising talents 
| 6. Inthe Carolina Federal Republican of July 








plars, that are to be servilely imitaged; and we see no 





| 28, printed and published at Newbern N.C. hy 
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Halt and Bryan, is inserted from the Repertory the 
Essay on Drunkenness by T. D M. 

7. In the Star of August 2, published at Raleigh 
by Thomas Henderson Jun. is inserred from the 
Repertory but withont acknowledgmeiit, the song 
of poor Katy mentioned above 

& In the Adv-rtiser of August 17, printed at 
Baliston Spa (New-York by Samuel R. Brown, is 


inserted the following notice: “The Philadelphia 
Repertory. We have -received several numbers of 
an interesting publication under the above itle 


This paper has been recently established at Phila 
delphia, and for neatness of execution, and origi- 
nality of matter, is not excelled by any paper in the 
United Srares It abounds with well writren essays 
in prose and verse, on moral and literary subjects 
We 
tions from the chaste and elegant columns of the 
Repertory. We commence with the following spe- 
cimen:” here they insert the first number of the 
Reflections of a Solitary Wanderer, by Sr Orme, 
And in subsequent papers they have published the 
two following numbers of the same. 

9 Inthe Farmers Register of August 7, printed 
and published at Troy ‘New. York) is inserted from 
the Repertory the ballad of Lorenzo; and in subse- 
quent numbers are inserted from the Repertory, a 
view of Mankind by M. and the stanzas mentioned 
above, by Thaddeus 

10. In the Constiturionalist of August 20, pub- 
lished at Exeter New Hampshire by E C Beals, is 
inserted from the Repertory an interesting calcula- 
tion concerning mortality, selected by W.R. In the 


hall occasionally favor our readers with selec- 


same paper of Sept. 3, is inserted from the Reper- | 


tory a paper of the Cabinet on Flatiery, by Peter 
Peaceable 

11. In the Herald of Liberty of September 4, pub- 
lished in Augusta, District of Maine by Peter Edes, 
is inserted from the Repertory the stanza’s beginning 
with ** Alone unprotected a fair flower flourish’d,”’ 
by Orlando, 

12 Inthe Independent American of September 4, 
published at Balls:own Spa, by Comstock and Bates, 
“is inserted from the Repertory the second No of the 
Contrast, by Othello. 

13. In the Bee of Sept. 7, published at Hudson by 
Samuel S. Clark, is inserted from the Repertory, the 
little piece headed « what wall this world come to!” 
by Momus junr. 

These papers, accidentally preserved, afford a few 
instances wherein, according to L's very temperate 
and polite definition, our doggre/ poets and miserable 
seribblers scarce worth mentionmg have been copied; 
and chere were many other papers that copied from 
our columns; but, never having had the most distant 
idea of being called or forced to «he delicate task of 
saying any thing in our own favor, we took no care 
to preserve them 

Now, let the reflecting and unprejudiced reader 
say, what is the conclusion to be drawn from this 
host of witnesses, this mass of testimony? Which 
is the more likely to be wrong in judgment, one 
person or one thousand? Surely, if the judgment of 
L. be the result of wisdom, the consequence is as 
plain as plain can be, that all the editors whe have 


copied from us are fools; that the supporters of | 


their papers, who from a very moderate calculation 
cannot be less than 5000 people, must be downright 
infatuated fools to patronize such foolish editors! 


What a modest, what a handsome compliment to 


sir countrymen! 
Bow, therefore, ye editors, from Wiscasset to St. 


Mary’s and from the Atlantic to the Alleghany, 
bow to this Longinus, this paragon of lnerature and 
criticism! And ye sons of Apollo. if there be any in 
the Union who are not droggrel poets, weave your 
best wreath to decorate the august brows of this 
Moenides! Le: there no longer be cause for the dis- 
graceful imputation that all republics are ungrateful: 
if you have never had a truly meritorious object be- 
fore, you certainly now have one of supreme excel- 


| lence and superlative resplendence; seize therefore 


; with avidity the present glorious occasion, for 


“We ne’er shall look upon his hke again” 
As to ourselves, we congratulate L. that in the 
admirable workmansh'p of his mimitable perform. 


| ance he has not broken that long commandment 


which forbids making the liteness of any thing, Uc. 


| tho’ from the date of his letter (Sunday Sept. ° ) 


we fear that he has broken the short commandment 
which enjoins a ‘ remembrance of the Sabbath day 
to keep it Joly and todo no manner of work.” We 
congratulate him further that his fame is not of the 
common, pertshable kind: it will not stand in need 
of statues or mausoleums to give it immortality; for 
‘he will live in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
And, hark’e, Mr. L., one word in private before 
we part: Those who are so very vulnerable as you 
are, ought never to cast arrows at those who have 
it in their power to inflict deeper wounds. Had you 
been a tocal stranger to us, we should have been se- 
vere upon you: but we know you—aye you may 
stare in astonishment—but we know you well; and 
as you have advised us largely, it is but fair that 
we give you a small piece of advice in return—try 
to conquer your vanity and gove-n your temper; it 
| will tend to render you agreeable and contribute 
| greatly to your happiness: and if you have been dis- 
| appointed and mortified at not seeing several of the 
| darling poetic children of your brain presented to 
| the public at the very moment you expected, do not 
i let the whole world see your weakness in your 
| chagrin EDITORS. 


a 


At the annual commencement at Havard 
University, Cambridge, (Massachusetts) the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; was con- 
ferred on the following gentlemen: His ex- 
cellency Elbridge Gerry, honorable Timothy 
Pickering, honorable Theodore Sedwick, aid 
novoerabie James Kent, Chief Justice of the 
state of New York. 


—__ 


Albany, August 30. On Sunday last, the 
hieh sheriff of the city and county of Albany, 
visited the county prison in this city, and in 
company with his deputies and gacter, pro- 
ceeded to throw open all the doors connec- 

ted with the debtor’s apartment, there not 
| being a single person in said prison confin- 
_ed for debt! A circumstunce most grateful to 
| the philanthropic .nd benevolent mind, and 





which, perhops, has not a parallel in any 
| county of the same population within the 
' United States. 
| —_—— 
MARRIED. 

On thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
' Mr. Alexander, Mr. Richard Veithoven, to 
Miss Elizabeth Crossman, both cf this city. 


} 


j last, by the Rev. Mr. Wilbank, Richard b. 


At j.olmesburgh, on Saturdcy evening 








Jones, esq. of Philadelphia, to Miss Frances 
A. Leech, of North Carolina. 

On Friday evening the seventh instant, by 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Wiiiiam Roberts, te 
Miss Ann Read, both of this city. 

HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 3, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the Ist to the 8th September. 


Diseases. ad ch. Diseases ad. ch, 
Apoplexy 1 0 Whooping cough O 1 
Cholera morbus 1 4 Inflam of bowels 1 0 
Consumption of lungs 4 1 Insanity 2 0 
Convulsions O 3 Locked jaw 1 0 
Decay 3 1 Old age 1 Q 
Dropsy O 1 Smallpox,natural 0 1 
Dropsy of the breast 1 OQ Still born 0 6 
Dropsy in the brain O- 3 Suicide 1 0 
Drowned 1 0 Sudden 1 l 
Dysentery a _— 
Disease of hip joint 0 1 19 26 
Fever 0 1 -— 
Fever, remittent 0 1 Total 45 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 14 Between 50and(0 2 
Between | and 2 7 60 70 1 
2 5 3 70 80 5 

5 10 1 80 90 1 

10 20 1 90 =100 0 

20 30 4 Ages unknown 1 

30. «40 3 a. 

40 50 Total 45 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’cleck. 12 0’clock. 30 clock. 


September 3 65 70 72 
4 68 73 75 
5 70 74 76 
6 71 65 77 
7 71 74 75 
8 70 72 74 





Just published and for sale by Delaplaine and Hel- 
lings, No 84 North Second street, 


THE POETICAL APOTHEOSIS OF 
General George Washington, 
The friend of man, and fi.ther of his country. 
WITH AN ADDRESS 
To the citizens of Philadelphia, on the propriety of 


erecting a statue to his memory in their me ropo- 
lis, opposite the statehouse in Chesnut street. 


Let us not make the boast of kings too true, 
When they aiirm, we re base and rhankless too. 








The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum payable quarterl: in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, N.. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott, No 147 Chesnut 
street, WW. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No 249 Mar- 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 
nal 











PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17, Arch street, 
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